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before him,perhaps not one of those who came after, equalled
him in the dexterity with which he manipulated his words.
Here then is the secret of the boundless enthusiasm of the
old writers; Baqi attained more nearly than any other to
that goal towards which all were straining, absolute perfec-
tion of expression. It mattered nothing to these that the
greater part of their favourite's work is utterly valueless
save for its beauty of language, since beauty of language
was the only thing they sought. But to the modern critics,
to whom poetry means something more than musical ver-
bosity, Baqi's work presents itself in a different light, and
is valuable not so much in itself as in its effects.

It is therefore, questions of literary reform apart, merely
as a stylist that Baqf must be judged, and here we may
at once concede to him that position which the unanimous
voice of the early critics claims as his. The beauty of his
style is apparent even to a foreign reader; though by no
means free from the rhetorical colouring fashionable in his
day, it is on the whole clear and straightforward, and from
time to time rises to a nobility very rare indeed among
contemporary Turkish poets; while the purity and correctness
of his language entitle him to the highest place among the
classic writers of his country. Baqi's Diwin is the high-water
mark of that tide of imitative, Persianising culture which for
so long a time lay over all literary life in Turkey.

On the other hand, there is very little originality in Baqfs
works so far as subject-matter is concerned; his themes are
for the most part confined to the old round of love and
wine, flowers and spring, and treated without novelty, with-
out individuality, just as they had been for centuries before
by countless Turkish and Persian poets. Frequent echoes
from the lyrics of Hdfiz tell clearly enough where the Otto-
man singer went for his inspiration, and whom he chose as
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